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scarcely any two had any particular resemblance to each other. If 
a child had taken scissors and cut out the leaves, snipping out 
notches here, and leaving prolonged points there, while abruptly 
snipping them off in still other places, no queerer shapes could be 
found. They are grotesque and misshapen; not one can be called 
"pretty" (though the texture of the frond is daintily thin), and the 
fruiting-spikes always vaguely remind me of rattlesnakes and their 
rattles. Fronds simple and ovate, lanceolate or broadly wedge- 
shaped; or two-lobed, one lobe twice as long as the other, and both 
knocked over on one side at right angles to the stem; or three, four 
or five-lobed with short upper lobes and a much-pulled-out lateral 
lobe; obtuse, acute, scalloped, square or emarginate tips; the variety 
is endless. The fruiting-spikes vary in number, some of the smallest 
fronds only an inch or two long, stem and all, and less than an inch 
wide, bearing three or four; while larger ones, with stem three or four 
inches long and blade two inches long by same breadth, can scarcely 
perfect one good spike. 

St. Augustine, Fla. Mary C. Reynolds. 



§ 66. A New Sphaeria on Grapes. — In the early part of the pres- 
ent month (May, 1880) my friend, Dr. E. C. Bidwell, of Vineland, 
N. J., wrote me that he had found the ascigerous form of the 
fungus to which Phoma uvicola belongs. The grapes on which the 
fungus in question was found had been struck with the rot last sea- 
son, and were still hanging dry and shrivelled on the vines and well 
covered with the Phoma. Dr. B., who has for some years past been 
investigating the grape-vine fungi, placed for the purpose of experi- 
ment some of these shrivelled grapes in water where they were allowed 
to soak for three or four days. At the expiration of this time many 
of the perithecia (which before contained only spores of the Phoma) 
were now filled with well-developed asci, in which the sporidia were 
not yet fully matured. Having read the account of Dr. B.'s discov- 
ery, I at once examined the grape-vines in my own vicinity, and found 
lying on the ground under the grape trellis a few shrivelled grapes, 
which afforded some ascigerous perithecia, together with an abun- 
dance of Phoma. These grapes, perhaps from the fact of their 
having lain on the ground where they had imbibed a greater amount 
of moisture, were in a more advanced stage of development than 
those hanging on the vines. 

The fungus in question is a Sphaeria of the section Subtectae, Fr., 
and in honor of its discoverer is here proposed as 

Sphaeria Bidwellii., n. sp., briefly characterized as follows : S. 
peritheciis minutis globosis epidermidi tectis demum suberumpenti- 
bus, apice poro pertusis; ascis clavate-cylindraceis obtusis .0027'x 
.0005/ sporidias, octo irregulariter ellipticas vel oblongas (continuas?) 
,ooo5'-ooo7'x. 00015'— .0002' foventibus; paraphysibus nullis. 

The specimens thus far examined appear not to be fully mature, 
the sporidia being filled with granular matter and a few oil globules, 
so that their ultimate shape cannot now be perfectly denned. There 
appears to be quite a variation in their form, from regularly elliptical 
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to oblong. This latter form has only been observed in free spores, 
which appear, however, to be true sporidia. J. B. Ellis. 

Newfield, N. J., May 26. 

Since found also on old grape petioles and twigs of last year's 
growth. J. B. E. 

§ 67. Adventitious Leaves in Rhus.— A malformation occasion- 
ally makes its appearance in Rhus glabra, L., in the vicinity of New 
York, and may perhaps be common to this species wherever it grows. 
The deformity consists in the entire (rarely partial) substitution of a 
dense mass of narrow, simple crispate leaves for the inflorescence. 
This condition is accompanied by a change in the form of the upper- 
most leaves; these being sometimes simple, with laciniate margins, 
and sometimes pinnate, with deeply- cleft leaflets, and partially- 
winged petioles. Occasionally this deformity is not observed in a 
given locality for several years, and then again it makes its appear- 
ance and is quite common. This year it has been observed near 
Tenafly, N. J., at White Plains, and on Long Island in the vicinity 
of New York. 

§ 68. New American Desmids. — The figures in the accompany- 
ing plate (Plate V.) illustrate the new species of Desmidiaceae de- 
scribed by me in the April number of the Bulletin, pp. 45-47: — 
A. Euastrum Donnellii j B. £. formosum ; C. Arthrodesmus fra- 
gilis ; D. D. Staurastrum subarcuatum, front and end view; E. E. 
S. comptum, front and end view; F. S. pusillum, front and end view; 
G. G. G. S. fasciculoides, front and end view, and variety; H. H. S. 
pulchrum, front and end view; I. I. .S. macrocerum, front and end 
view; K. K. S. tricornutum, front and end view; L. L. S. Nova- 
Caesareae, front and end view; M. Micraslerias Kitchellii, front 
view. Francis Wolle. 

§ 69. Nectar, its Nature, Occurrence, and Uses, by William 

Trelease, Ithaca, N. Y., with illustrations. From the Report on Cotton 
Insects, by J. Henry Comstock, Entomologist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. In a preliminary note Mr. Trelease 
says: "Since nectar is found in several parts of the cotton plant, 
and presents some peculiar phenomena there, it has been thought 
best that I should treat briefly in this place of its occurrence and 
economic value; hence the present essay. My plan has been to 
indicate what I understood by the word nectar; to describe some of 
the more instructive instances of its occurrence, in an order depend- 
ing entirely upon the nectariferous organs; to arrange them accord- 
ing to the purpose which the nectar serves in each case; to discuss 
some of the cases more at length, and, finally, to briefly mention the 
habits of some nectar-loving animals when in quest of this beverage. 
Though limited time and prolonged ill-health have prevented me 
from making this essay what I wished it to be, I trust that it may 
not be found wanting in what it professes to be — an outline of the 
uses of nectar as we now understand them." After a discussion of 
the various definitions of nectar, the author gives the following: 



